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Spiritual Songs, proper for Christian Wor- ter of Newry, 12mo. pages 468. Th* 

ship ; selected and arranged for the use of number of hymns in this collection is 405, 

Congregations and Families; by the Rev. embracing a very great variety of tab- 

A, G. Malcom, A,M. Presbyterian minis- jects. 



MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



POLITICAL speculation is now, 
■*■ in a great de«ree, turned from 
Europe to America. On the whole 
of that continent, anil in the Unit- 
ed States particularly interesting to 
us, peat events, which had been 
slouly ripening into maturity, are 
now accelerated in their progress ; 
and as the affairs that took place 
in Europe contributed to their early 
developement, so existing circum- 
stances on this side of the Atlantic 
have hastened results in the other, 
and, a>. it were, quickened the pro- 
ductive power of time We never 
doubted, that, in a slow though 
sure progression, America, Asia, and 
even the inert and insulated mass 
of Africa, would experience the con- 
sequences of changes that have 
lately taken place in Europe, such 
is the connexion of the modern 
world, and the extension of social 
sympathies by various intercommu- 
nication. Light and heat excited 
in one portion of this great con- 
nected circle, will be transmitted 
through the whole chain, not by 
the nearest road, but by chusing 
the best conductors. 

It may indeed be a question whe- 
ther more of the prophet or of the 
poet, was displayed in the following 
lines written many years ago by 
fciie of the most acute philosophers 
and best men that ever existed. 

" Westward the course of empire bends its 
way j 

The four first acts already past, 
The fifth will close the drama with the day. 

Times noblest offspring is the last." 

Whatever may be the ciicumrevolu- 



tion of empire, we wish at present 
only to attend to the instrumentality 
of European change, in accelerating 
the developement of mind, or of 
mankjnd, throughout the American 
continent, but, most effectually, i n 
that portion of it where there had 
been previously the greatest intellec- 
tual advancement. What Europe is 
to the rest of the world, the United 
Slates are to the American continent. 
And the same impulse and influence 
will be the result of that superiority 
of intellectual improvement, in form- 
ing the general character, and in 
fixing the future destinies of that 
grand division of the globe. We 
doubt it not. The United States by 
the rapid pressure of circumstances, 
will become, in much shorter tijne 
than was ever supposed, arbiters of 
the fate, the fortune, the freedom of 
many millions on that vast continent, 
exclusive of their own teeming po- 
pulation. 

Old establishments contemplating 
things only as they are, and exerting 
all their endeavours to preserve 
things always just as they are, sU in 
the centre of existing circumstance.* 
as the hare in her form, with reverted 
eyes, anil ears erect to the rustle of 
the least alarm. But young states 
consider things as they are likely to 
be. They have to push their for- 
tunes in the world, and they look 
forward and upward with the eye 
and heart of the eagle. It will be, 
we think, for the councils of Ame- 
rica, at such a pregnant season as 
the present, to entertain views grand- 
ly prospective, and commensurate, 
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with the destinies of the whole con- 
tinent, now labouring, and as we 
may .say, in the throes of deliver- 
ance from ancient oppression. 

No two political creatures can be 
can be more different than a states- 
man on this side of the Atlantic and 
a statesman on the other. They must 
have totally different views and 
conceptions of things, and be almost 
without any common measure for a 
comparison of ideas, or any joint 
conclusion of judgment. 'Tis a bad 
groundwork for treaty. Neither 
party can form a just estimate of 
the other, and this generates an 
undervaluing, exemplified, as we think 
in much of the diplomatic corres- 
pondence, and perhaps, not less in- 
juriously, in the appointment of en- 
Toys neither in consequence, cha- 
racter, or experience, adequate tothe 
importance of the mission, and the 
•various circumstances of the great- 
est delicacy arid difficulty which 
they must encounter, in its pro- 
gress. The secondary powers of 
Europe, such as Holland, have been 
sunk, and almost annihilated in po- 
litical value, while, by this very 
means, the United States have risen 
to the importance of a primary 
power, and ought to be treated as 
such under all its relations. All 
depreciating recollections ought to 
be carefully banished, and every 
respect and attention ought be paid, 
to the utmost extent of diplomatic 
ceremonial. 

The message of the President to 
the legislature of the United States is 
a most important document. Its spi- 
rit is that of armed neutrality. Much 
is said, and much more is left to be 
understood. More is meant than 
meets the eye or ear ; and amidst a 
certain difficulty of stile, and as it 
were an alienating phraseology, pro- 
bably ow»i 6 , in great part, to the 
necessity of generalizing and compre- 
hending much in as short compass as 



possible, the veil that hangs over the 
designs of the state is drawn up, and 
the future, we think, revealed, as far 
as it extends to the purposes of go- 
vernment. It recounts that the first 
condition of the repeal of the British 
Orders of Council, was ti>at the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of Britain 
when owned by neutrals should be ad- 
mitted into marketsshut against theui 
by the enemy, that is, in effect, that 
America should go to war with 
France, and in the meantime the A- 
merican non-importation would lead 
to measures of retaliation, that is, that 
a measure grounded on principles of 
free will and independence should be 
treated as a direct act of hostility. 
No evidence appears to be given ei- 
ther of the actual repeal of the British 
Orders, or even any assurances 
had come to testify that such repeal 
would ensue, on the fullest evidence 
of France having repealed her de- 
crees. The speech asserts that no 
redress has been given relative to the 
wrongs suffered on their coasts, in the 
pressing of American seamen, &c. 
It sanctions, by authority of govern- 
ment, the statement of the Court of 
enquiry,' that the Little Belt fired 
the first shot ; and before any of 
the subjects at present in dispute 
are settled, it alludes to a new ground 
of contention viz. the interposition 
of Britain against the proceedings of 
the United States with respect to the 
Floridas. After enlarging on the 
duty and expediency of putting the 
United States, is an armour and at- 
titude demanded by the crisis, the 
President takes an " enlarged phi- 
lanthropy" and an " enlightened 
fore-cast" as the master springs of 
the government, and asserts that these 
principles concur in imposing on it 
an obligation to take a deep inte- 
rest in the developement of those 
scenes which are taking place in 
the southern portion of America ex- 
tending into the neighbourhood of 
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he United Stales. Here is a de- 
cisive, and deliberate declaration 
which, of itself, is sufficient to exer- 
cise ail the leisure of the British 
cabinet. A cabinet has a certain 
course of thought, and a tenor of 
political conduct, which incapa- 
citates them from setting the subject 
at a proper distance, for just deter- 
mination on great emergencies. 
Happy would it be, if the busy and 
ever occupied statesman, could re- 
solutely set himself, for some hours, 
apart from the council of the day, 
and at an impartial, historic distance, 
take, in the quiet retirement of the 
closet, a view of the changeful 
scene, which it is impossible for him 
to stop, but of which he might take 
advantage by wise measures in pro- 
per time, in short by enlarged phi- 
lanthropy and enlightened forecast. 
The speech goes on to show the 
necessity of securing to American 
manufactures a permanent encourage- 
ment, and to secure greater respect 
to the American flag, and the honest 
interests which it covers, the fair ex- 
tent of this navigation being abridg- 
ed at present by the unerjual re- 
gulations of foreign governments. 
This alludes to the formation of a 
new maritime code which will ex- 
plicitly state the rights of neutrals, 
and establish their obligations, with- 
out trespassing, upon their liberty 
of trade, except in articles denomi- 
nated contraband, as relating solely 
to war, or articles of direct use in 
Avar. In short the vvhoie speech is 
full of subject for negociatioti, and 
seems to place things as far as can 
be well supposed, from a speedy de- 
cision. It seems bottomed on a 
plan of government and course of 
political' conduct for some time past 
determined, without consulting the 
wishes, or interests of Great Bri- 
tain, and which will be followed by 
as important changes in America 
as have happened in Europe. 
BELFAST MAG. NO. JCLI. 



It is not improbable that Napo- 
leon may have held out hopes and 
prospects, and plans of territorial 
aggrandizement to the American 
government, the nature and extent 
of which we can know but little 
at present, and will be fully in- 
structed only at the period of accom- 
plishment. Other secret treaties may 
have taken place besides that at 
Tilsit; and, in the long forecasting 
mind, even the exiled Moreau may 
have been destined for full employ- 
ment on the contingency of war 
taking place. In that event the 
French navy which at present 
shelters itself in port, may be re- 
cruited by American seamen, and 
French generals may lead American 
armies to expeditions both to the 
North and to the South. 

But for the present the United 
States will rest upon her arms. She 
will throw oft', if possible the onus 
of direct hostility, and the dreadful 
responsibility of the first aggression. 
Her non-importation act has alrea- 
dy associated her completely with 
the continental system of exclusion, 
and she has, thus, taken her station 
in forming the blockade of the Bri- 
tish Isles. To blockade the British. 
Isles is indeed a threat equally vain, 
ridiculous, and thrasonical, if we 
would suppose that it was ever in- 
tended to be accomplished by means 
of a navy. Napoleon has no navy 
on the ocean. He has neither colo- 
nies nor commerce. He may boast 
indeed that he can do without them. 
He prohibits the import of colonial 
produce. He burns and destroj s 
it wherever found. We are ove - 
stocked with colonies and oppressid 
with colonial produce, w' ich lose 
all value by not having ingress to 
a market. If the pores be com- 
pletely stopt, disease au<J death may 
ensue from the revulsion of humours 
the most salutary. There are bjoci - 
ades by ships, and by armies; theie 
» s s 
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is a paper blockade ; and there is 
a blockade by the efficacy of non- 
consumption. The misery of com- 
merce is that its destiny depends on 
the will of external consumers. 

In her former position, as carriers 
of colonial produce, America de- 
feated entirely the intention of the 
continental system, planned by the 
power or persuasion of France. But 
she has changed her position, and 
must resign her profitable trade. 
Her swarms of vessels in British ports 
have disappeared : her shipping in- 
terest must deeply suffer Licences 
I'rom foreign powers are to be made 
punishable, and ail trading under 
false colours. She is thrown back 
upon her resources. She now is to 
depend, as all nations are about 
doing, upon her own internal indus- 
try and her own powers — the pro- 
ductive POWERS OF LEGISLATIVE INr 

dependence ; powers that have rais- 
ed her from the cradle in which the 
serpents were strangled, to the ma- 
turity of Hercules leaning upon his 
club, and quietly ruminating on his 
future labrturs ; powers that have, in 
the space of thirty years, raised her 
to a station of sovereignty respected 
and even feared by the greatest 
monarchs in Europe-; povcis that 
Ireland, alas ! must far ever contem- 
plate at an humble and admiring dis- 
tance. 

In the consciousness of such pow- 
ers, in the contemplation of great 
designs, the Message oftiie President 
proclaims the character of his go- 
vernment, (cerisilio, et si res posce- 
ret, manu,) a state of policy, pros- 
pective and magnanimous. It does 
lint seem to wish for concealment. 
It publishes its purposes, frankly 
and fearlessly. May the adminis- 
tration of Britain pay proper res- 
peel and attention to this important 
document and not hasten to blow the 
sparks of war, which it contains, into 
a flame of actual hostility, easy to 



begin, but the end of which, and 
the consequences of which who can 
declare ? 

The Catholic dinner which took 
place on the 19th hist, is a progres- 
sive srep, a grand movement in ad- 
vance (with a momentum combined 
of mass and velocity) to that central 
point of true patriotism, a common* 

INTEREST WELL UNDERSTOOD. " Plug 

d'un Royaume,'' said a sagacious phi- 
losopher, '* a ete bouieversc pour un 
mal — entendu." This meeting may 
be said to end the misunderstanding 
which has, for such a space of years, 
injured the character, deteriorated 
the value, and blasted the capabili- 
ties of the country, and when two 
parties meet in a spirit of amity.it 
is often found out, that after centuries 
of instigated dissension, and chronic 
civil war, the only difference v. hich 
is or ought to be between them is — 
the distance of the table. " Pulveris 
exigui jactu (that is by the cracking 
of a few bottles of wiue) hi motus, 
hoec certamina tanta quiescent." 

We think it truly a subject for 
general congratulation, when men 
of preat consideration, and of great 
stake (as it has heen called,) in the 
country, are to be seen, at a time 
like this, croudjng round the stan- 
dard of religious and (we will al- 
ways &dd) of political liberty, or 
power ; for these are convertible 
terms, and such ought to be the frank, 
and explicit avowal. Let nothing 
be disguised. It is an adequate and 
proportioned share of political power 
for which the Catholics of Ireland 
contend. The supreme wish of the 
Catholics of Ireland is to participate 
in the full blessings of the British 
Constitution, and then, if necessary, 
to die in its defence The assem- 
blage of nobility, and gentry 
of the first distinction, not-only sanc- 
tions the popular claims, but will 
help to dispel from the British mind 
these alarms which all that hang 
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upon the present precarious minis- 
try are anxious to excite, anrl, at the 
same time, wiJl infuse that firm, but 
temperate spirit, that deliberate con- 
stancy, and dauntless perseverance, 
which will still be necessary to coun- 
teract the formidable coalition of 
ignorance, bigotry, and selfishness 
still lying in ambush throughout the 
empire. To counterpoise this coa- 
lition, the most active and generous 
enthusiasm will be necessary, even 
more necessary now than ever, for 
it awaits the beckoning finger of 
the minister ; and even the good 
nature, good-sense., and enlightened 
policy- -of the Prince Regent will 
find it no easy task to overcome it. 
The judgment of this country may be 
given in the verdict of the jury : the 
favour of the Prince may be ex- 
pected j the sentimeuts of the legis- 
lature may possibly, be about to 
change on this great question of 
state. Yet we honestly confess, that 
we still fear the bigotry of iuxo- 
nobance, that malevolent demon, the 
origin of all moral and all political 
evil". We join in the heartfelt wish 
that " the Catholic committee may 
speedily be dissolved by Catholic e- 
manci pattern," but we should add, 
and only by it. The Catholic com- 
mittee is the sensorium of the Ca- 
tholic community. There, its feel- 
ings, its intelligence concentrate. 
There, is what remains of ire- 
land. 

We have heard much in the 
speeches at this meeting of an 
" Irish feeling," and an •* Irish in- 
terest," and an " Irish heart," and 
" a national and an Irish question." 
We think these expressions ate 
made use of a little too late, Mr. 
Grattan may flourish them before 
the eyes, but, alas, these words must 
vibrate painfully on his truly patrio- 
tic heart. Thtre is indeed an incon- 
sistency, next to a bull, in a man 
tantalizing us with such expressions 



after dinner, and before it, incul« 
eating the blessings of an union. 
Yet let us presume to whisper into 
Mr. Perceval's ear, that the best way 
of annihilating the Irish feeling, and 
the Irish heart, and the Irish ques- 
tion, is to accede as soon as possible 
to Catholic emancipation. The dis- 
tinctness of the Catholics will then, 
and then only, merge and melt in 
the identifying and assimilative pow- 
er of the constitution. There is not 
union, noie, neither in spirit nor in 
fact, but the only means by which 
it can ever be accomplished, is fy 
the perfect and complete abolition 
of all civil and political distinction. 
Then indeed the Irish feeling that 
still burns under the ashes of na- 
tional independence, may be gra- 
dually extinguished : then the fond- 
est wish of our hearts may be ob- 
literated, and we may at least, sav 
to each of our children. — Be Britons 
with all your souls — and forget that 
your Father called himself an Irish- 
man. 

We should have been happy to 
have seen the names of some of the 
Catholic clergy, and even of their 
hierarchy, at a meeting so auspicious 
to the best hopes of the nation, and 
so illustrative of the best precepts 
of the gospel Let it not ever be sup- 
posed that they had any interested 
motives in keeping the Catholic laity 
apart from their Protestant brethren. 
How far the jealousy of dignitaries, 
on either side, may have occasioned 
and kept up a separation in society 
most injurious to its welfare, and its 
political as well as moral integrity ; 
bow far they may have, we trust un- 
wittingly, disposed the reli;>i'Hii>t to 
distrust, and to alienate himselflVom 
his compatriot countrymen, who have 
in reality a common interest in their 
native land, let Go.l and their own 
consciences determine. A church it 
too often exclusive iu spirit ; but the 
puiicy of a state catuiOt be too inclu- 
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sive and comprehending. — In Pace, 
decus ; inBello, proesidium. 

We should have expected a more 
marked compliment, and particular 
designation of a Dublin jury. If 
it should be supposed indelicate so 
highly to applaud a verdict given 
from motives of strict duty and per- 
fect justice, without the smallest view 
of popularity ; and that it would be 
improper to throw out, as it were, 
an anticipated bribe for future juries, 
in the acclamations of their country, 
we shall acquiesce in the restraint' 
upon ourtongues, but our feelings of 
gratitude and respect are concentrated 
the more in our hearts, and as for 
the reward of popularity, it is, 
Heaven knows, but a small coun- 
terpoise (if we are to weigh sel- 
fish motives) against the various 
sorts of influence that gravitate in 
the other scale. Next to the appro- 
bation of our conscience, we freely 
acknowledge that we prize the un- 
bought plaudit of the people. Po- 
pularity is not virtue, nor is it patriot- 
ism, but after ail, there is not a bet- 
ter or truer criterion of both ; we 
do not mean a fitful -popularity but 
cue bottomed, as Mr. Grattan's is, 
upon iong experience, such popu- 
larity as Lord Mansfield and all who 
resolve to push their fortune rather 
t ban their fame, affect to ridicule and 
despise, that " mushroom popularity, 
thy" call it (basking in court sun- 
shine) which is raised without: merit 
and lost without a crime" — We call 
it the best reward, the glorious meed 
of disinterested conduct, and the 
grand incitement of virtuous ambi- 
tion, the stipend paid. by the people, 
and received by a Franklin, a How- 
ard, a Ciarkson, and a Lancaster; 

Nothing, we think communica- 
ted more lustre to the day, nothing 
was more truly honourable and be- 
neficial to the cause on which both 
Prince and People are of one mind, 
than the gratululion given to Joseph 
Lancaster, patronized as he is by 



Prince and People, and to the senti- 
ment annexed to his name, "Edu- 
cation untainted by the bigotry of 
proselytism," the only means of 
rendering education really national. 
This is a man, and a christian, who 
has highly improved the mechanism 
of the rudimental parts of instruc- 
tion ; who has applied the grand 
principles of order, and imitation, 
and emulation, to accelerate the pro- 
cess, to animate the pupils, and to 
economize in the ex pence ; who 
has iutroduced a military discipline 
in the first period of life, not as if 
has been adopted in a more advan- 
ced one, to destroy and murder our 
fellow creatures, but to meliorate, to 
civilize;, and as it were, to emanci- 
pate the human mind from the early- 
thraldom of evil habit, and noxi- 
ous intercourse. This is a man 
w ho has, in short, taught knowledge 
by his genius, and virtue by his ex- 
ample.* Of what use is it to dis- 
pute about the priority of the in- 
vention or discovery i Why such 
labourtofind out the springs of the 
Nile ? It rises! ike other rivers from 
a petty and insignificant source, or 
if you will, it springs from the 
clouds. It is the blessed fertilizing 
powers which it possesses when it 
spreads into an ample stream which 
diffuses joy and happiness through 
extensive regions, and on which the 
good genius of the country smiles: 
These are the objects on which to 
fix our attention and which only 
can reward our research. We con- 
sider the Lancasterian school to be 
the first practical, and piactieable 
attempt at national education, of 
which so much has been spoken, 
and so much written to very little 
purpose. "What!" said Grattan 
many years ago — " what— can you 
reclaim the tops of your mountains, 
and cannot you improve your peo- 

* " Ubi plura nitent, non ego pasck 
offendar maculin." 
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pie. The best husbandry is that of 
the human creature." 

On Monday the 23d, the Gene- 
ral committee of the Catholics of 
Ireland met in pursuance of tl e:r 
legal and. constitutional purpose of 
petioning Parliament, but no sooner 
had Lord Fingal, the chairman, 
opened the business, than he was 
interrupted by a Mr. Hare, assis- 
tant Lawyer, of the Castle Division 
of the Police establishment, and 
after a little political fencing on both 
sides, both parties, we suppose speak- 
ing from their brief of instruction (the 
one from the Castle, and the other 
from the Committee), Lord Fingal 
was dispossessed of the chair, arid 
after him Lord Netterville, who had 
been called to take his place, with 
all the civility imaginable on the part 
of. the Police Lawyer, who desired 
from the chair, the meeting to dis- 
perse as being illegal ; and it, ac- 
cordingly, quietly dispersed. 'Lppoo 
Saib's method of obstructing the ac- 
cess of troublesome petitioners, was 
by placing a couple of Tigers, one 
on each side of the entrance into his 
Hall of State; but these things ere 
done with much greater ease and 
grace, with the same eft'ect as in the 
East. Mr. Hare kept hit tigers 
chained, and at a proper distance. 

While the chief magistrate per- 
sists in interpreting the law, so as 
to obstruct all access to the Legis- 
lature by the usual modes of Pe- 
tition ; the Catholics have continued, 
even after their dispersion, with 
calm and courageous perseverance, 
to uphold the exercise of a 'right, so 
lately sanctioned by the judgment 
of the country, and taking the oppor- 
tunity of so large an assemblage 
from all parts of the country in the 
capital, they have summoned an 
Aggregate Meeting en the 27 ih; 
that is, of Catholics in their indivi- 
dual characters, without any refer- 
ence to delegation. This meeting 
has taken place, and we understand 



after . coming to several resolutions, 
it has agreed to a Petition, or an Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, on the 
recent violation of the rights of the 
subject, in the acj of preparing Pe- 
titions to Parliament, which Address 
is not to be presented until they be 
certain of the freedom of will and 
action in the Prince, by the cessa- 
tion of the restrictions. And indeed 
we think that the whole circum- 
stances, and the magnitude of the mat- 
ter, most pressiugly require, not 
merely a summary address to the 
Prince, but a masterly and energptic 
Appeal to the people of the Bri- 
tish Empire, recapitulating the past, 
a representation of lite present, and a 
sagacjou.s and solemn prescience of 
the future, closing with an unani- 
mous declaration in the sight of God 
and man, that the Catholics of Ire- 
land never will relinquish, but with 
life, the pursuit of a full partici- 
pation in the piivile^es of the Bri- 
tish Constitution, their claim of loy- 
alty, duty, and aheetion. 

Government interprets the law one 
way. The subject, and the nation- 
al Judge, a Jury, interprets it in 
another way. Both act on their dif- 
ferent interpretations. It is a fear- 
ful pause. The hope is left, that the 
Legislature, about to assemble, will 
iu their wisdom, and providence, take 
into early consideration, the expedi- 
ency, not to say necessity, of either 
repealing the Convention act, or so 
modifying, it as to emancipate the 
Constitution, and not to disconnect 
entirely the Parliament of the Em- 
pire from the people of Ireland. 

The Attorney General in the 
course of his observations, subse- 
quent to the trial of Dr. Sheridan, 
broached a doctrine which appears 
highly unconstitutional. He alle- 
ged the judges had determined the 
point of law that the meeting of 
the Catholic committee was illegal, 
and attempted to draiv the liisliiic— 
tioa that the jury had acquitted 
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Dr. Sheridan from a defect in the 
evidence, Is the essential province 
of ajnry to be laid aside i Or are 
thev to be an useless pageant in 
the court, where the dicta of a 
judge on a point of law, are only to 
prevail. If juries in criminal pro- 
secutions, especially where govern- 
ment are real prosecutors, have not 
a right to determine both the law 
and fact, we may then bid farewel 
to the liberty of the subject, and 
the sooner the formalities of juries 
are laid aside, it will be better. 
But sunk as many are in apathy, and 
though the age of virtuous regard 
to liberty, may like the age of chival- 
ry scarcely have an existence, and 
the public cause be considered as 
the business of a few visionary fools 
who cherish romantic sentiments, 
yet we trust such language will 
not be disregarded, or fail to pro- 
duce the conviction that the con- 
stitution is in dancer. Let every 
one lay his hand on his heart and 
say would be lilte to be tried with- 
out the intervention of a jury, pos- 
sessing the power to acquit on the 
merits of an indictment, or be sub- 
ject to be told afterwards that he 
was guilty in law, although the jury 
bad solemnly pronounced a ciear 
verdict of acquittal. The Attorney 
General arrays judges and juries in 
opposition or contiadistinction to 
each other. The Irish government 
place themselves in opposition to 
the general sense of the people. 
In either case is the alternative wise 
or prudent ? 

Every county, city, and large 
town according to the recommenda- 
tion of Henry Grsttan, at the Catho- 
lic dinntr, should meet without delay, 
to remonstrate against the late at- 
tempt to impede the right to petition. 

Second in importance only to the 
glorious victory obtained over the 
Intolerants by the verdict of the 
Dublin Jury, may be considered 
the defeat sustained by the same 



party at the meeting of the ma- 
gistrates of the county of Down. 
Rumours of a plot existing in differ- 
ent and distant places had been 
spread by the faction of intolerance, 
evidently on a systematic and per- 
severing design. At one time Do- 
negall was said to be disturbed. On 
examination it was found that par- 
ty was there only arrayed against 
party, owing to the conduct of go- 
vernment in permitting a party to 
disturb the peace of the country 
by their processions, and factious 
proceedings. Alarms were then ex- 
cited that Tyrone was agitated, 
and as if they were resolved that 
the North should be proclaimed in 
a state of disturbance, Down was 
added to the list. The majority of 
the magistrates of that county have 
repelled the assertion and proved 
that the alleged disturbances were 
very trifling, being opposed to the 
illegal associations of Orangemen, 
too long permitted to exist to an- 
noy the peace of the country. If 
the critical period is considered 
when all those rumours were set a- 
float, the design to work on the 
passions and the fears of the pro- 
testants both in Great Britain and 
Ireland is apparent. Credulity ari- 
sing from timidity, and the remem- 
brance of tales of terror heard in the 
nursery in infantile years, is easily 
alarmed ; and some men do not 
exceed the capacities, or throw off 
the prejudices of children during 
the whole progress of their future 
lives. Distance of situation also is 
favourable to the spread of alarm. 
Thus, it was hoped, if the people 
could be frightened by the rumours 
of plots, and of bloody intentions,, 
that the efforts of justice and sound 
policy in the cause of Catholic 
emancipation mi^ht be frustrated. 
To show the fallacy of the rumours, 
and the industry used to spread 
alarms, one instance may be given. 
It was rumoured in Belfast, that 
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the offices and stack-yards of two 
magistrates of the county of Down 
had been burned. One of them 
on coming to town heard for the 
first time of the reported attack on 
him, and on being asked if the coun- 
try was disturbed, replied " that he 
heard there were commotions in some 
parts of the county, but all were 
quiet in his neighbourhood." Innu- 
merable instances of similar false 
rumours might be given, which 
when closely examined into, may 
be traced to the emissaries, or princi- 
pals of the party of intolerance. The 
people are called upon to beware, and 
not to lend loo easy credit to reports 
circulated for the worst of purposes, 
that the designs of the real agitators 
of the country, the alarmists in the 
cause of intolerance, may be frustra- 
ted. It is a stale trick, practised in 
the worst of times to attempt to 
throw odium on an opposite party' 
by exciting the rumours of plots 
and counterplots. 

It is pleasing to observe that a 
spirit of liberality occasionally breaks 
out in opposition to the plans and 
schemes of the Intolerants. The 
orders of the commander in chief in 
Ireland to the army not to wear 
party colours is of this nature, and 
we gladly give to it a place among the 
documents. We hail it as the har- 
binger of the commencement of a 
better spirit. 

Strenuous exertions are usinij in 
different quarters to put the strong 
holds of the church, as by law es- 
tablished, in a state of defence, and 
to brush up their old rusty armour. 
In addition to Lord Sid month's abor- 
tive bill, and as demonstrative of the 
intentions of the party, if they had 
the power, convictions for acting 
as unlicensed preachers, and for at- 
tending preaching in unlicensed 
houses continue to be multiplied in 
England and Wales. Military chap- 
lains are to be appointed, avowedly 
with the design to counteract " the 



exerti ms and interference of sec- 
taries of various descriptions," and 
atiem ts are making in several places 
'o monopolize the new system of 
education, and fix it as a buttress 
to prop the church To these ex- 
ertions, no reasonable objections can, 
be made, so long as they are con- 
fined to zeal within proper bounds, 
and unaided by the civil power. 
But we strongly object to an at- 
tempt to apply the power and purse 
of the nation under the sanction and 
patronage of a proposed board to a 
syslen of education formed for the 
exclusive support of one sect. la 
England, it would be un ust, and still 
more so in a highly aggravated de- 
gree towards Ireland. The toast at 
the Catholic dinner was truly ap- 
propriate. " Joseph Lancaster, and 
education untainted, bv the bigotry 
of proselytism." It affmls a satis- 
factory pledge „ beha | f of the 

Catholics of their approbation of 
those schools, if they are pi oerly 
conducted. As friends to liberality 
we strongly deprecate the introduc- 
tion of the hiah church sysem 
under the shadow of Dr. Bell's name, 
to turn education in Ireland, into a 
^" evVal of 'he nearly exploded and 
illibenl plan of charter schools. 
The rival names of Bell and Lan-, 
cast r may be held up to stimu- 
late their respective partisans to ex- 
erti lis, and if the rivalry be prevent- 
ed Irom breaking out into acts of 
open and inflamed hostility, or if 
the state do not take up one of their 
names tor sinister purposes of party 
influence, little injury may result 
from the contest. Their respective 
merits as to the question of inven- 
tion may be set forth in a few words. 
L><". Bell introduced theEastern mode 
of writing on sand, and to a cer- 
tain degree the organization of a 
school under the system of monitors 
into the Orphan Asylum at Madras, 
Joseph Lancaster, engaged in the 
prajse-worthy exertions to educate 
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the poor, had adopted similar mea- 
sures in his school in the Borough 
Road, which appear to have been 
farther matured in consequence of 
the hints received from Dr. Belt's 
publication. 

Joseph Lancaster added enthusi- 
astic zeal, and indefatigable exertions 
towards promoting the plan of edu- 
cation and thus may be said em- 
phatically to have deserved well of 
his country. Dr. Bell has his share 
of merit, but he appears to have used 
little or no exertions to bring the plan 
into practice in England, but to 
have rested contentedly on " the 
cushion of habitual sloth" in his 
rectory, tilt he was called forth to 
aid the views of the church party, 
who wished to seize and appropri- 
ate the merits of the plan brought 
into a working state by the un- 
wearied exertions of Joseph Lan- 
caster, and to use the sanction of 
the Doctor's name to promote an 
exclusive system of ed ucation calcu- 
lated to support their own creed, 
and system of ppinions. The great 
advantage of Joseph Lancaster's, 
plan was that to a considerable de- 
gree it was free from these objections, 
and the mechanical part could be ap- 
plied toeducatiou abstractedly, with- 
out embarrassing it with the support of 
peculiar opinions. Another impor- 
tant difference exists with regard to 
the two plans. Lancaster embraces 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Bell in one paragraph in his book, 
inclined to exclude the two latter, 
and spoke of the introduction of 
these branches as Utopian.. His 
patrons in their scheme qualify his 
words by the ambiguous phrase of 
giving suitable instruction. A sus- 
picion arises that these men, of 
whom Dr. Bell is but the instru- 
ment, at bottom are not very sin 
cere friends to bettering the con- 
dition of the poor, by raising them 
in the scale of intellect through the 



means of education ; but seeing they 
cannot succeed completely in the 
scheme of keeping them in the dark, 
they grant as little as they can, anil 
attempt to flitter away the advan- 
tages to the least extent, the increas- 
ing liberality of the times will per- 
mit. 

We dislike a contest about names, 
and building a system on the un- 
stable basis of personal reputation. 
Let the real friends to education be 
neither Bellites, nor Lancasterians. 
Let them not imitate the rant of 
George Canning, who once exclaim- 
ed, " Away with measures, give 
me the men." The effect of setting 
up a man in opposition to the mea- 
sure would be to produce a disgust- 
ing vanity in the individual thus 
placed on a pinacle, or elevated sin- 
gly on a pedestal. Intolerance 
also would be the consequence, for 
while combating against teaching 
too many articles on the part ot 
others, a dogmatism might creep in, 
which would not permit any to be 
shorter than exactly fitted the Pro- 
crustian ideas of self-constituted 
authority. In pointing [out the er- 
rors likely to ensue from the ill- 
judged scheme of building merely 
on a name, no personal disrespect is 
intended. Joseph Lancaster is in- 
titled to vespect and honour for his 
honest and disinterested zeal in a 
great and important cause, and a 
deep-felt interest in the success of 
this cause prompts the freedom of 
these remarks. Blemishes may ap- 
pear in highly useful characters, 
and every head is not sufficiently 
strong to look down with self-com- 
mand from an eminence. These 
observations are not designed to 
operate to his prejudice, but to point 
out the danger to the plan by lock- 
ing to men, and pot to measures. 
We may probably expose ourselves 
to the censure of zealots for daring 
to say what we think. We endear 
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vour lo hojd a steady course, regard- 
less of censure, on either hand, in 
the fearless discharge of pointing out 
errors. We say thus to overfond 
admirers; if he have enemies we 
call on them to suspend harsh cen- 
sure or any inclination to censure 
beyond what is strictly necessary 
to the elucidation of truth ; as if none 
have a right to use excessive blame, 
who have not done as much in the 
causeuf philanthropy and usefulness, 
few will find themselves in this pri- 
vileged class. 

It is pleasing to record every in- 
stance however trifling, of success 
in the cause of reform. lIorneTooke 
in the last glimmerings of the lamp 
of life, has not relinquised his wish, 
to be useful to an ungrateful world 
he is about to leave, and which hi- 
therto has not made a just return 
to his merits. He lately appeared 
at his parish vestry, and carried a 
measure of reform against some pa- 
rochial abuses. Reform is needed 
in the system of petty abuses, as 
well as in the higher departments, 
and the patriot if he cannot remove 
the accumulated filth of the state, 
may at times find useful and honour- 
able occupations in scenes near- 
er to home, and partaking more 
of a domestic nature. 

Although the subject has been 
more than once noticed in these re- 
trospects, it may not partake too 
much of reiteration to allude to the de- 
graded and shackled state of the 
press and of public writers. We 
are reminded of the impositions 
laid on the press in France. Let 
us look at home. Prom various 
causes a tameness pervades our li- 
terary publications. To please a 
vitiated taste, or timidly to conform 
to a manacled pi ess, our writers and 
especially our poets have forgot- 
ten the once felt youthful ardours of 
patriotism. If they spealc at all of 
liberty, they cautiously confine theia^ 
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selves to other times, and treat the 
subject with all the coldness of a 
school-bov's theme. 

Men sometimes tell us, hey have 
nothing to do with politics, as if thai: 
subject properly understood, and 
comprising the general and in- 
dividual weal, did not enter essenr 
tially into the studies and duties of 
every man, who regards the welfare 
of himself, his family, and his coun- 
try. This language of indifference 
is generally intended to cover apos- 
tacy and apathy. The good man 
learns to make all "human weal, or 
woe his own," and views the state 
of passing events, for such are poli- 
tics, with much interest as they 
bring happiness or misery, not only 
to himself, but to the community. 
He does not indolently and selfish- 
ly say, " things are well enough," 
for as yet amid the increasing ca- 
lamities of the empire, his allotment 
has mostly escaped from feeling the 
pressure of the times. He perhaps. 
in some shape partakes of a share 
of the public spoils, and is thus re- 
conciled to things as they are. In 
such reasoning is often found the 
grave of patriotism and public spi- 
rit, and by such.seifi-sftness do lite- 
rary men excuse themselves from 
contributing to the welfare of their 
country by consecrating their talents 
to its service, and assisting to a- 
rouse the slumbering spirit of the 
people. In this employment of 
their talents, they might do essen- 
tial good, and establish a better 
earned and more durable fame, than 
can arise from the subjects of less 
interest which are found more con- 
genial to the temper of the times, 
and the spirit of trifling and tame- 
ness introduced into literature. The 
writings of the friends to liberty 
have a strength of spirit which re- 
maius to be the admiration of fu- 
ture' ages, and carries their fame to 
posterity with a grateful relish. 
Ill 
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The press is also fettered not only 
by the dread of punishment hanging 
over the heads of writers, and 
by fears of the officers of the crown 
catting the slender thread, by which 
the sword of vengeance is suspend- 
ed over them, but also by the de- 
graded venal state, in which a con- 
siderable portion of it is kept. There 
is an influence exerted over many 
periodical publications, not in the 
way of direct pay, but through those 
indirect channels, by which those 
who have the distribution of the 
public spoil, can assist their sup- 
porters and partisans: others are 
more directly paid, and we cannot 
but consider that the public money 
is unjustifiably squandered in hiring 
the Quarterly Review to support 
church and state, and a set of o- 
pinions, political, and theological for 
the interest of a part against the 
whole. Still less reasonable is it, 
that a paper falsely called the Pa- 
triot, should be suffered to traduce 
and malign the great majority of a 
nation, from whose hard earned 
property, its support is unquestiona- 
bly drawn. Can any thing be more 
unreasonable, or more show the 
degraded state of the press, than 
that this paper so malicious and 
unceasing in its abuse of the bulk 
of the people, and so unblushingly 
engaged in the service of a small 
faction, should be sup|*orted, and in 
many instances circulated at the 
public cost f We object not to free 
discussion. Let the 'Quarterly Re- 
view stand on its own merits in 
opposition, and as a rival to the 
Edinburgh Review, without any 
unjust aid in its manufacture or cir- 
culation from the purse of the peo- 
ple. Let the Patriot vomit forth 
its abuse, without any pensioned 
or protected aid, and if it be able, 
let it protract a feeble existence, but 
the public money ought to be con- 
sidered as a trust too sacred to be 



prostituted to the unworthy -pur- 
poses of its venal support. We in- 
deed stand in need of a reform to 
correct these and similar abuses, 
and till it takes places the interests 
of the nation will never be. well ad- 
ministered. The trade of liv- 
ing on the public in the various 
shapes of too high salaries, enjoying 
of places without employment, pen- 
sions, bribes, and a long train oF 
bloodsucking, requires to be stopped- 
Many live by these abuses, and are 
zealous in their support, and thus 
the interests of the many are sacri- 
ficed to the emoluments of the 
few. 

At page 503, is detailed an account 
of an attempt at Liverpool to pro- 
cure a petition against the orders 
in council. A meeting was frustra- 
ted by the opposition of an Anti-ja- 
cobin party, who have long been 
powerful in that town, as well from 
their numbers as possessing the 
support of government. Their op- 
ponents, the opposers of the orders 
in council, number in their ranks, 
men who possess considerable ta- 
lents, and a just sense of enlighten- 
ed policy, but they are timid and 
deficient in energy, aod on this 
occasion, as well as some others they 
appear to yield too readily through 
a defect of that necessary virtue, 
civil courage. A petition to the 
Prince Regent is however in pro- 
gress. 

In the state of foreign affairs* 
few alterations hav^ occurred in the 
last month. In Spain a petty war- 
fare continues, destructive of the 
best interests of humanity. Oc- 
casional successes and repeated de- 
feats characterize the movements of 
the Spanish armies while the Gue- 
rillas continue their predatory sys- 
tem with great destruction .to the 
country, but with little effect as to 
the result of the contest. 
Batavia in the island of Java, 
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has been captured by the British 
arms. 

Our motto for the present volume, 
will bear the name of the good and 
great 1'urgot. When this minister of 
state was asked for permission to 
give his name to a merchant ship, 
" to what coast doe* she sail ?" 
To Africa. " For what purpose r" 
To purchase negroes. " Give her 
any name bnt that of Turgot." 
This enlightened politician, this 
practical philanthropist, this sagaci- 
ous statesman, this faithful minister 
would have preserved the French 
monarchy, if the monarch who chose 
him, had possessed sufficient constan- 
cy or consistency of character to 
keep to his choice ; if he had not 
always resolved irresolutely, and 
made unhappy distinctions between 
his personal md political friends. 

Is there no man, such as Turgot, 
to come or to be brought forward, 
at this great crisis of the empire, 
not a man with the mastery of mouth 
such as we witnessed in the last 
William Pitt, not a man with the 
personal weaknesses and good-na- 
tured credulity of Charles Fox, but 
with the mastery of mind, and im- 
perative momentum of the first 
William Pitt, who, at a period, when 
the public safety ir the supreme 
law, might dictatorially promulge 
some grand expedient, honourable 
to the state, unobjectionable by its 
enemy, some magnanimous propo- 
sal fraught with justice, honesty, 
liberality and the spisut of peace ? 
Is there such a man among us, whe- 
ther in cabinet or in field? What 
is his name? Is he to be found a- 
mongthe personal or the political 
friends of the Prince Regent ? for 
there seems to be growing up such a 
dangerous distinction. Is he to be 
foui)d among the men of business 
and experience in office, or among 
great law lords, or ex-chancellors re- 
posing upon their ample pensions, 



or among men who having perform- 
ed a circumvolution through the 
first situations in the state, suddenly 
revert into their primitive and origi- 
nal insignificance. Great is the 
dillerence between a legislator and 
a lawyer ; as great as the distance 
between a statesman who generalizes 
and looks to futurity, and a minister 
of the day, who is acquainted only 
with the detail of office, and pro- 
vides only for existing circumstances. 
If then in Britain, far-famed Bri- 
tain for science, arts and arms, no such 
heroic man yet appears among all her 
people, iu this fast- approaching cri- 
sis of her fate, what then remains I 
What resource is left ? why this : — 
If there be no such man among her 
whole people, let her whole people 
be made to act as one man. By 
means of complete emancipation, 
and adequate reform ; let the 
whole empire be made to act as one 
heroic individual with the same u- 
nity of purpose, the same consis- 
tency of conduct, the same combi- 
nation of effort, by which the indi- 
vidual commands the combination of 
the different muscles of the iot/yinthe 
accomplishment of the fixt resolution 
of the soul. Let our Prince Regent seat 
himself betweenEmancipationandRe- 
form as between the Pillaisof Hercu- 
les, while the Genuis of the constitu- 
tion in defiance of Napoleon, inscribes 
the same words as on the ancient 

Pillars NE PLUS ULTRA. 

DOCUMENTS. 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Liverpool, held on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, John Bourne, esq. Mayor, in the 
chair ; it was unanimously resolved, up- 
on the motion of John Gladstone, esq. 
seconded by Thomas Rodie, esq. that a 
petition should be presented to the 
Prince Regent, praying? that he would 
suspend the further Distillation of Spi- 
rits from Grain, until the Meeting of 
Parliament. 



